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Why is a bootblack like a bee? It im- 
proves each shining hour. 





A Carload of honey has been shipped to 
Kansas City by Bittenbender & Woodcock, 
of Knoxville, Iowa. 





——_ 


It would Pay producers to allow local 
stores a commission of 20 per cent on the 
sale of comb honey, if they would retail it 
at 20 cents per box, or per pound. Better 
this than to allow the local retail prices to 
run down to less than the net amount you 
would receive from the store. 





_- 


We have Received a photographic 
view of a portion of the public apiary es- 
tablished in the Zoological Gardens in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., by Mr. Arthur Todd, Vice- 
President for Pennsylvania of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Society. In the 
centre of it stands Mr. Todd in the act of 


viewing a frame of brood and bees just 


taken from a hive. We have placed it upon 
the walls of our office, where it will be seen 
by our visitors. 





-_ + 


Oatman & Brother, of Dundee, Ilis., 
have just sold 38,000 pounds of comb honey may deem expedient, we would ask not to be 
in one lot, to a dealer for $5,000, spot cash. 
They always have a good crop, always win- 
ter their bees on the summer stands with | aged from participating in this important 
success, and always sell their honey at a | matter. 
good price for cash. They are successful 
apiarists and shrewd business men, but they | can well perform, and bears more of the 
are very modest and quiet ; and keep their | “honors” which such bring than he cares 
own counséls. The above facts were gleaned | tO carry. 


from a “ neighbor.” 





Gathering Honey.—The Saginaw, 
Mich., Courier of Nov. 2, 1886, contains the 
following : 


John Rey, the apiarist, has gathered in the 
season's work of his 118 colonies of bees, 
consisting of 4.000 pounds of extracted 
honey, and 2,000 pounds of comb honey. 
His bees are mostly Italians. They were 
yesterday engaged in gathering honey from 
raspberry blossoms, which is something 
unusual for this season of the year. 


What Fools these Mortals be!—We 
have just learned of a transaction in proof 
of the above assertion. In a town which 
was considered to be a good market for 
honey, resides an apiarist who was supply- 
ing the town with a good article at a fair 
| price. One day he was informed that seme 
bee- keepers from a distance had hauled in a 
| large lotof comb honey and retailed it “ all 
| over town” at 10 cents per pound. This 
ruined the market for the local apiarist, and 
compelled him to ship his to another town 
in order to get a fair price for it. Such 
things are to be deplored. There is no use 
of such ruinous competition, and every 
man ought to have enough honor about him 
not to do such a mean thing ! 





To prevent such transactions, would it 
not be well to get up a closer bond of union, 
and protect each other's interests? It is 
high time now to organize for protection. 
A central body should be incorporated, and 
issue charters for local organizations. These 
should have representation in the National 
body, and be under its control. What do 
you think, dear reader, of suchaplan? To 
make the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Society such a central body would be very 
easy, and then to control the markets of the 
country by ascertaining the amount of the 
crop, and scattering it evenly over the 
great marts of trade, after satisfying the 
local demands. 


The united wisdom of apiarists ought to 
be able to devise the ways and means and 
make a success of such an institution. We 
would propose that this important matter 
be discussed at the next Michigan State 
Convention, and let a committee be ap- 
pointed to take the matter in hand, and 
after reviewing the whole ground, and cor- 
responding with the principal apiarists of 
America, let the committee report through 
the bee-papers in time to have it acted upon 
by the next meeting of the International 
Society. 

As this matter is one that interests every 
bee-keeper in America, we may reasonably 
expect that they will take hold of the mat- 
ter in such a way as to bring it to a success- 
ful issue. 


Let no one think that this is a scheme to 
Newman-ize anything or anybody! We 
neither desire nor expect to have any per- 
sonal control over the matter. While we 
will do all we can to further the interests of 
the apiarists of America, in any way they 





placed on the committee, least any jealous 
or envious ones may thereby be discour- 


The editor of the Bes JouRNAL 
already has more “ public duties” than he 





inal 





A Father can Give his Young Son no 
better present than a year's reading of the 
Scientific American. Its contents will lead 
the young mind inthe path of thougbt, and 
if he treads there a while, he will forget 


frivolities and be of some account, and if he 
has an inventive or mechanical turn of 
mind, this paper will afford him more enter- 
tainment, as well as useful information, 


The Michigan State Convention will 
convene at Ypsilanti on Dec. 1, 1886. We 
intended to call special attention to this 
meeting, as one of the most important and 
influential in the United States; but the 
following from Prof. Cook, just received as 
we were closing up the forms for this issue 
of the JOURNAL, will answer the same 
purpose : 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Mich.,Nov.11,1886. 


DeaAR Mr. Eprtor:—May I present 
through your admirable JOURNAL a special 
invitation to the bee-keepers, not only of 
Michigan, but of adjoining States, to be 
with us at our next annual meeting to be 
held at Ypsilanti, on the Michigan Central 
Railroad, about thirty miles west of Detroit, 
on Dec. 1 and 2, 1886? 


Four topics of immense importance will 
be thoroughly discussed. “* How to market 
our honey.” “* How to produce comb honey 
that will market itself.” “Have we the 
best bee ?” and * What of bee-forage ?” 


Mr. A. I. Root promises to be with us, and 
we _—_ for and expect Messrs. D. A. Jones, 
J. B. Hall, and 8. T. Pettit, of Ontario, Dr. 
Mason, of Toledo, the Editor of the AMERI- 
CAN Berge JOURNAL, and a host of others. It 
will be a rare “ feast,” just such as Secretary 
Cutting can serve up. “Come one; come 
” A. J. CooK, Pres. 
As the Editor of the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL is engaged to deliver a lecture in this 
city on the evening of Dec. 1, 1886, he will 
be unable to be present at Ypsilanti, and 
participate in the deliberations of the con- 
vention. His representative will be present, 
however, to take a report of the proceedings 
which will duly appear in the Bez JOURNAL. 
Let there be a good attendance. 


= 


The Display of Homey at the lowa 
State Fair was very large. Mr. J. W. Bit- 
tenbender, of Knoxville, hada magnificent 
exhibit of nearly 4,000 pounds in crates and 
ars. We acknowledge the receipt of a 
photograph of Mr. B's exhibit, which attests 
its dimensions as well as the tasty manner 
in which it is arranged. A pyramid of ex- 
tracted honey in jars, contained 14 tiers, 
with two or three dozen glass jars exhibited 
in each tier. The crates of comb honey 
numbered about 16 in the lower tier, and 8 
in the upper one, and 16 tiers of sections in 
height. There was also adisplay of imple- 
ments for the apiary, which was quite cred- 
itable to Mr. B., who took nearly all the first 
premiums. The photograph also shows Mr. 
and Mrs. Bittenbender standing in front of 
the exhibit. 


te - 


Buz, is the title of a new bee-novel. It 
gives the supposed “life and adventures of 
a honey-bee.” It is written by Maurice 
Noel, and published by Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. We found it so very interesting 
that we read every word of it before closing 
the book. Our time is so much occupied 
that we could not do this except on a special 
occasion ; this opportunity we found while 
returning from the Indianapolis Conven- 
tion. Puck notices the book in this funny 
way: 

“Buz; or, the Life and Adventures of a 
Honey-Bee,” by Maurice Noel (Henry Holt 
& Co.).is a meritorious little book. It de- 
scribes the career of a bee in a sympathetic 
and picturesque manner, which will be 
interesting to young and old aike. It is 
easy to see that Mr. Noel bas never picked a 
honey-bee before it was ripe. He does not 


know the warmth of a bee's affection for a 
man who is too previous. If he did, he 





| than he can obtain elsewhere. 


would not be so familiar with the insects. 
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Replies by Prominent Apiarists. 


=< =< 





[It is useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JOURNAL, If you are 
in a ‘‘hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Ep.] 











~~ Alsike Clover and Dark Honey, 


Query, No. 335.—Is Alsike clover the 
cause of my honey being dark colored? Is 
it not an injury instead of a benefit to sow 
it? It commenced to blossom on May 1, the 
same time the white clover commenced. I 
always had beautiful white honey every 
spring before my bees gathered honey from 
Alsike clover. It is almost as dark as buck- 
wheat honey this year.—Cheviot, N. Y. 


I think the bees gathered something 
else besides the Alsike.—G. L. 
TINKER. 


No. Is there nothing else to gather 
honey from ? Did you not have some 
honey-dew ?—DADANT & SON. 


I do not think that the Alsike made 
the trouble. I wish my bees were 
surrounded with it.—C. C. MILLER. 


No. The Alsike honey is in every 
way the equal of that from white 
clover.—A. J. CooK. 


I think not. Alsike produces light 
colored honey here. ‘ Honey-dew” 
or something else may have colored 
your honey.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


It is possible that the Alsike is the 
cause of your trouble. Alsike clover 
boney has a pinkish color, but not 
nearly so dark as buckwheat.—W. Z. 
HUTCHINSON. 


Honey from Alsike clover proves to 
be darker color than from white 
clover, but nothing near as dark as 
buckwheat, in this loeality. The 
flavor of honey from Alsike is excel- 
lent.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I have bad no experience with 
Alsike clover. But I haveseen honey 
claimed to be from Alsike that was 
the same in color as white cloyer.—H. 
D. CUTTING. 


Alsike clover does not produce dark 
honey in this locality. think that 
your dark honey came from some- 
thing besides Alsike. Have you not 
in your locality some em trees, 
more commonly known as yellow pop- 
lar or white wood? The large }- 
shaped flowers on these trees often 
give a copious and continued yield of 

eep wine-colored honey, though of 
very good flavor.—J AMES HEDDON. 


The honey from Alsike clover is 
not dark colored in we vicinity ; on 
the contrary it is very light. con- 
sider from small experience, together 








with the testimony of many, that 
Alsike is a valuable honey-plant for 
the reason that is one of the best of 
foods for our stock, and as profitable 
as any to both raise and feed; there- 
fore the honey gained is all profit, as 
it is extra entirely.—J. E. Ponp, JR. 





Putting Bees into the Cellar. 


Query, No. 336.—1. Is it best to put bees 
into the cellar before snowjcomes, or after ? 
2. Willit do to leave on the honey-board 
and raise the hivefrom the bottom-board ? 
3. Would one ineh be too much for the bot- 
tom tier of hives ?—Stittville, N. Y. 


1. Generally before. 2. Yes.—C. C. 
MILLER. 

1. Before the snow comes. 
8. No.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


It is always best to put bees into 
winter quarters’ before freezing 
weather sets in.—J, P. H. Brown. 


1. I put mine into the cellar about 
Nov. 15, before hard freezing weather 
comes. Snow makes little difference. 
2. Yes; but I prefer a quilt or saw- 
dust cushions, to a honey-board. 3. 
No.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


1. I put them in at the beginning of 
the very cold weather. 2. Leave ven- 
tilation above and below; but not too 
much. 8. One inch space is_not too 
— for any tier of hives.—DADANT 

ON. 


I would put bees into the cellar 
before it became severely cold. Snow 
may come, but still it may not be too 
cold to leave them out. Cold winds 
are more to be dreaded than a few 
very cold nights with the air still. 2. 
Yes. 3. No.—G. L. TINKER. 


1. Yes, before snowcomes. 2. Yes, 
you can do so. 3. I would prefer to 
raise the hive and put under a frame 





2. Yes. 


about l-inch deep, that would leave P 


vou a space of 13g under the frames. 
ave a good entrance.—H. D. Cur- 
TING. 


1. I desire to have them in the 
cellar before very severe weather— 
usually about Nov. 15, here. 2. Yes, 
that will do nicely. 3. In a good cel- 
lar a space of 1 inch below would be 
excellent. I should like it; but the 
temperature of such dcellar must not 
go below 41°, Fahr.—A. J. Cook. 


I believe it is detrimental to leave 
colonies out-doors until the tempera- 
ture has gone low enough so that in 
order to keep warm they have been 
compelled to exercise. It is also dan- 
gerous to house them immediately 
after frequent and extended flights in 


search of nectar; for when bees are P 


exercising, i. ¢., laboring to the ex- 
tent of wasting tissue, they will be at 
the same time consuming bee-bread, 
which consumption I believe to be 
the cause of bee-diarrhea, if confine- 
ment prevents frequent evacuation. 
When our bees are regularly working 
in the summer, if you carefully re- 
move a colony to a cellar maintainin 

a temperature from 45° to 65°, or 60e. 
they will have bee-diarrhea in a few 
days. I would rather house them too 





late than too early however. ‘ Honey- 
boards” and ‘ bottom-boards” anq 
** spaces ” have little to do with cays. 
ing or preventing bee-diarrhea, — 
JAMES HEDDON. 





Keeping Bees on Shares 


Query, No. 337.—Last June I took ¢ 
colonies of bees of Mr. B. to work on shares, 
for one-half of the increase and one-half of 
the honey, each to furnish our own hives. 
Our hives keingof different construction, | 
found it necessary to divide the bees at the 
time of swarming. There were 4 swarms; 
the first I put into B’s hive, and the next 
into mine, and so on alternately. Two of 
B’s colonies lost their queens, one of them 
being one of his old colonies ; then a new 
one also, one of mine, lost a queen. I ad- 
vised B.as soon as I had discovered that 
the queens were gone, and requested him to 
send me queens. He made no reply, so in 
time I furnished the queens. This fall those 
colonies are short of food for winter. Who 
ought to furnish food ?—Ont. 


Mr. B.—J. P. H. Brown. 


The expense should be borne equally 
by each, the one who has the bees on 
shares to do the feeding.— W. Z. 
HUTCHINSON. 


On the proposition stated, I should 
say that each should furnish his own 
winter food. I judge that there was 
no surplus to diyide, but that is‘ one 
¢ the fortunes of war.’”’—J. E. Ponp, 

R. : 


Partnership in bees isa poor ship to 
sail in, so many things will arise to 
cause dissatisfaction. As you state 
the question, you have no business to 
furnish queens or food for winter.— 
H. D. Currine. 


My opinion would be that B. should 
pay for the two queens if they were 
urchased. If you reared them then 
it was a part of your work. In either 
event I should say each should furnish 
one-half of the food required to bring 
the bees through the winter.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


I think that the bee-keeper should 
have reared the queens and introduced 
them to the queenless colonies, or at 
least should have given them just 
hatching brood from which they 
could rear queens. The cost of food 
for winter should be shared by each. 
—G. L. TINKER. 


We think you should furnish food 
to those colonies unless otherwise 
agreed. Queen-rearing is a part of 
anor yey and a bee-man should be 
expected to keep all his colonies sup- 
lied with queens. Besides, if there 
is any surplus honey it should be 
used, above all things, to supply any 
deficiency.—DADANT & SON. 


Although you found it necessary to 
divide the bees at swarming time, 
owing to the difference in the hives. 
the division in fact should take place 
at the close of the honey season, or at 
such time as both of you were parties 
to the division, unless the original 
contract fixed the matter. If the 





queens were lost before the mutual 
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division, you should have learned the 
expense of re-queening, otherwise the 
other party should have done it. If 
the honey and bees were properly 
divided, in the absence of any con- 
tract, each party should winter his 
own bees.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


[ should suppose each for his own 
pees, though I am not authority in 
such matters.—A. J. Cook. 


As near as I can understand the 
spirit of the contract, I would say that 
it depends upon the bargain as to who 
was to supply queenless colonies. 
Unless differently agreed upon, I 
should hold you for such supply ; and 
for the shortage in winter stores, both 
equally, unless it can be shown that 
the shortage is the effect of the 
queenlessness which B. had agreed to 
make good, and failed to do; then I 
should hold B. alone responsible for 
the lack of stores, and to supply such 
as are needed.—__ J AMES HEDDON. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following publica- 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu- 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 

Price of both. Club 
The American Bee Journal .......1 00.. 








and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.. 175 
j{Bee-Keepers’Magazine ....... 125.. 125 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... .150.. 146 
The Apiculturist .............. 200.. 1°70 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 200.. 175 
Rays of Light................. 150.. 135 
The 7 above-named papers ....... 5 25.. 450 
and Cook’s Manual................. 225.. 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...2 00.. 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..175.. 1 60 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.. 2 00 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture. .2 25.. 2 10 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400.. 300 
Guide and Hand-Book........ 150:;. 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”’..150 140 








Convention Notices. 





@” The New york State, the Bastern New York 
and the New Jersey & Eastern Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociations will hold their great united convention 
at Albany, N. Y.,on Jan. 18, 19 and 20, 1886. This 
convention will be one of the largest.if not THE 
largest, ever held anywhere in this countrys, and it 
behooves every bee-keeper to attend. A grand 
exhibit of apiarian fixtures is promised. An un- 
usually brilliant programme will be prepared and 
announced later. 





i The eleventh annual meeting of the N. W. 
lls. & 8. W. Wis. Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held in the Grand Army Hall in Rockford, [Ils., 
on the third Tuesday in January. 1887. There 
will be a two days’ session. J. STEWART, Sec. 





@” The next annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Ypsilanti, Mich., on Dec. 1 and 2, 1886. 

H. D. CUTTING, Sec. 





=" The Illinois Central Bee-Keepers’ 

Association will hold its next meeting at 
Mt. Sterling, Ils., on Nov. 24 and 25, 1886. 
J. M. HaAMBAUGS, See. 





i” The next annual meeting of the Nebraska 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, on Wednesday, Jan. 12, 1887. 
Location of Hall to be used and Hotel accommo- 
dations will be given after further arrangements 
have been made. H. N. PATTERSON, Sec. 





t®” The Cedar Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Will hold its next semi-annual meeting in the City 
Hall at Vinton, lowa, on Dee. 7 and 8, 1886. An 
excellent programme will be presnted, including 
essays by the very best of lowa apiarists. Special 
Tates have been secured at the Hote's, and al! are 
invited to come and help make this meeting both 
Pleasunt and profitable. H. &. HOBBARD, Sec. 




















Explanatory.—The tigures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near tne center of the State named; 
& northof the center; 9 south; O+ east; 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; ~O northwest: 
southeast; and 9 southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 








For the American Bee Journal, 


The Wintering Problem. 


W. J. CULLINAN, 








The very heading of this article 
will doubtless prevent many from 
perusing the same, especially the old- 
timers who think that they do not 
need any advice on wintering bees, 
and do not have to give any. But 
‘** let your light shine,” should be the 
motto of all the members of the bee- 
keeping fraternity. If by a few words, 
either written or spoken, I can keep 
others off the rock . which my 
ship was stranded, am certainly 
lacking in humanitarian principles if 
I do not utter those *‘ few words.” 

Having theorized but little upon 
the science of bee-culture, and never 
having practiced it scientifically, I 
shall not attempt to argue this self- 
important question from a scientific 
stand-point; but in homely phrase | 
shall tell a few things that I have 
learned, and paid for learning. There 
may be beginners in the field to whom 
these words of warning, though 

lainly spoken, will come greeting. 

hile Ido not wish to “ tread upon 
the toes’? of those who have been 
theorizing upon this problem, and 
pram Sng 2 its relation to science, I 
cannot help thinking that if a few 
grains of common-sense were mixed 
into many of the recipes, instead of 
the fine-spun theories and scientific 
analogies so frequently given, such 
recipes would be of far more service 
tothe vastarmy of bee-keepers who 
have no time for theorizing, and no 
desire for the study of science. It is 
all right for Profs. Cook, McLain and 
others who have the time and incli- 
nation, to practice bee-keeping upon 
scientific principles—and there is no 
denying the fact that their researches 
are not only important. but of untold 
value to the cause. What the ma- 
jority of bee-keepers want, however, 
is a simple, common-sense method 
of wintering bees,a method that is 
practical, concise, and that any one 
can follow. 

While I am of the opinion that the 
cellar is the safest and best place to 
winter bees, if the conditions are 


As I have never had any experi- 
ence in cellar-wintering of bees, IL 
shall refer the reader to the methods 
of Ira Barber, G. M. Doolittle, and 
others, frequently detailed in the bee- 
ns and which may be safely fol- 
owed. 


The first year I kept bees I win- 
tered them unprotected and unmo- 
lested upon the summer stands, leay- 
ing them the whole of an 8-frame 
Langstroth hive to keep warm durin 
the whole of that bitter cold winter o: 
1884-85, and the consequence was the 
came through very weak in bees. Las 
winter I acted upon the advice of a 
brother bee-keeper, and removed the 
outside frames of my 10-frame Sim- 
plicity hives, placed a piece of burlap 
next to the remaining outside combs, 
and filled in between that and the 
wall of the hive with chaff; over the 
frames I placed a chaff cushion, the 
lid fitting down tight over the same. 
I then grouped the hives together in 
twos and threes, and over and around 
them I piled hay and straw to a depth 
of about two feet on top, leaving the 
entrances open. No water could 
possible get in from the outside, and 
yet in the latter part of the winter 
water collected and ran down on the 
inside of the hives, completely block- 
ing the entrances to some of them. 
As a result I lost 7 colonies out of 15; 
and some of the surviving colonies 
were in a weak condition. 


Iam confident that none died from 
cold, excepting one that was weak in 
bees when put into winter quarters, 
for when raking the snow away from 
the entrances in the coldest weather, 
steam would issue therefrom, attest- 
ing the presence of sufficient warmth; 
and that they did not die from starva- 
tion, ample stores in the hives of the 
dead colonies bore testimony. 


Then, what killed my bees? Upon 
examination I found the combs were 
damp and moldy, and full of dead 
bees, and I very naturally concluded 
that they died of too much packing. 


This year lam preparing my bees 
as follows: Examining first to see 
that they have ample stores, [ crowd 
the bees to the south side of the hive 
on4or5 Langstroth frames, accord- 
ing to strength, placing a division- 
board on the north, and feed where I 
think itis needed. Before the advent 
of cold weather I[ shall pack between 
the division-board and north wall of 
the hive with dry sawdust, and over 
the frames put the same material six 
inches in depth; then ventilating the 
lid with a 14-inch auger-hole in each 
end, and banking around the hives 
with earth four inches above the 
bottom-board. I shall then leave my 
pets to enter their long winter’s sleep, 
confidently expecting them to awaken 
betimes in the spring and begin the 
season of 1887 with renewed zeal, in 
which case I shall consider myself 
well rewarded for my labor. 


A word as to feed: 





[ consider pure, 


well-ripened honey, either fall or 


right, I believe that in the absence of summer-gathered, preferable to any 
those conditions the summer stand is | other food for bees; of course in the 
preferable, provided that ample Spro-| absence of such, sugar syrup makes a 


tection of a proper kind is given. 





good substitute. I believe the two 
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reat essentials to safe wintering to 
e these, viz: plenty of wholesome 
food, and proper protection from 
dampness and cold. 
Mt. Sterling,+o Ills. 


-_——<—_ > + 





For the American Bee Journal 


Acorn Honey—Report for 1886, 


Cc. THEILMANN. 








Never before this summer have my 
bees gathered honey from acorns or 
honey-dew that was noticeable, not- 
withstanding I have seen them work 
on oak-trees and acorns at times 
through the summer and fall for a 
number of years; but this summer 
they have gathered over 3,000 pounds 
of surplus from acorns alone, besides 
storing considerable in the brood 
department. The honey tastes very 
noticeable to me of tannin, but some 

ople say they cannot discover any 

y-taste; the color is bluish white, 
with a muddy appearance, though the 
honey is clear. 


On a visit to St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis, Minn., I noticed a great deal of 
this kind of honey which came from 
Wisconsin, lowa, and this State. It 
is easily detected by the bluish white 
eolor of the capping on the combs. 
Prof. Cook kindly tells us that the 
acorns are pierced by an insect, and 
the saliva of the insect foments the 
starch of the acorn into honey, which 
flows from the acorns freely (as I have 
observed closely), runs down on the 
branches and scatters on the leaves 
all over the trees, and in one instant 
I have seen the leaves of corn 
sprinkled with it, which grew under 
an oak-tree. 

lam not yet convinced whether the 
honey is caused by the insect above 
mentioned, or whether it is caused by 
the weather under certain influences 
which bursts the acorn, as nearly all 
of them which I have closely ex- 


amined had an oblong cut or burst 


horizontally or crosswise of the acorn. 
When I first saw the bees working on 
the oak leaves, honey-dew was my 
first impression, and I have no doubt 
that many would have called it louse 
honey, even if they could not see any 
lice; if we always. correctly un- 
derstood the origin of whatis called 
honey-dew, we would have but little 
louse honey. 


The milk-weeds which I have sent 
to Prof. Cook for examination, and 
which were dripping with sweets 
when [cut them from the stalks, I 
have no doubt came from the lice on 
them, as they have extracted some 
clear,sweet substance similar to gran- 
ulated sugar syrup, visible with the 
naked eye, and with the microscope 
they showed drops of crystals on the 
under side of the leaves while folded 
(underside to underside) and lying 
over night on a window-casing; but 
the curiosity was, that the bees did 
not touch the sweets on these milk- 
weeds, which were in my pasture, 
while at the same time they worked 
thickly on their flowers. The leaves 
were dripping with sweets from the 
lice for over ten days, but I have not 





discovered a single bee working on 
them, but on some stalks the ants 
gathered it very clean. 

All of my 163 colonies which I put 
into winter quarters last fall, came 
out alive and in excellent condition. 
I put them out on April 10, and in 
less than two hours they brought in 
pollen and honey. The weather being 
very favorable through April, they 
filled their hives with brood very 
rapidly, so that on May 1 they were 
one month in advance, compared with 
other years. 

Isold 15 colonies and commenced 
the season with 148, and increased 
them by natural swarming to 197 
colonies. My surplus honey was a 
little over 11,000 pounds, all of which 
was in one-pound sections, except 
about 600 of extracted, the latter 
being mostly from unfinished sec- 
tions. I never leave over any honey 
in unfinished sections to be finished 
the next season, as there is a good 
deal wasted and candied, and besides, 
it makes very bad looking honey, 
some of it being sour and unfit for 
sale. If we care anything for our 
—_ names as first-class honey pro- 

ucers, we should always extract un- 
finished sections. 


The flow of honey was slow, but 
nearly steady from the time that 
white clover commenced to bloom 
until the latter part of August, when 
it ceased, with abundance of bloom, 
on account of the weather being 
rainy and cold. They had only two 
good days in September to gather 
much honey. The past week the 
weather was nice and warm, the 
temperature being 75° to 80° in the 
shade, but the bees could not get 
much, as a heavy frost about ten days 
ago had killed nearly all the flowers. 
My bees all have natural stores 
— for winter, and are all pre- 
pared ; some of them had not enough 
and others had more stores than they 
needed. I have equalized them ac- 
cording to strength and other condi- 
tions, by taking full frames of honey 
from the heavy ones and giving them 
to those that were too light; not be- 
lieving in guess work, 1 went from 
hive to hive, weighing and equalizing 
them. I calculated that each colony 
had from 25 to 35 pounds of pneu F 
according to strength, which should 
be known by the apiarist, and calcu- 
lations made accordingly. 


I think it is far more important for 
the practical apiarist to have his 
hives, or rather his frames, all of one 
size,so that every frame fits every 
hivé he has. He then can change 
frames from any and every hive, to 
all. Thisisone of the most impor- 
tant points in manipulating an apiary, 
and there is where some leading bee- 
keepers make great mistakes (except 
for experiments) in allowing from two 
to adozen or more different frames 
and hives in their apiaries. It is ab- 
solutely untrue that they can get 
more than double or even one-quarter 
more honey with one bive, than with 
another, other things being equal. It 
is not the hive that produces the 
honey. This should be considered by 
all bee-keepers. 

Thielmanton,o. Minn., Oct. 16, 1886. 


pen. ctaee _—_ 


For the American Bee Journa, 


Painted Hives—Hatching Bee-Eyys 


A. J. COOK, 





In reply to Mrs. O. F. Jackson, op 
page 698, it may be said that paint 
surely does stop up the pores of wood 
and so stop the passageof air. Hence 
if it is wise to secure this freer cirey. 
lation, which, of course, will remove 
moisture, then no paint would be the 
order. 

But under proper management 
painted hives do well; in other cir. 
cumstances, all hives fail. I would 
always paint my hives, not that it 
will always pay in dollars and cents, 
but for neatness sake. 

I prefer to have my hives closed in 
the winter except at the entrances, 
which I would have wide open, if in 
the cellar, which is the best place [ 
think in this latitude. That bees will 
winter well in some cases is shown in 
the fact that I once had a colony win- 
ter exceedingly well with a sealed 
cover, and ice-closed entrance. Nor 
was the ice melted at the entrance; 
it was still frozen in the spring. This 
hive was painted. This might not 
happen again, as the conditions must 
be just right. I expected to lose the 
colony. In most cases I probably 
would not be disappointed. 


In the interesting article by Mr. 
Doolittle, on page 693, he asks if bees 
can retard the hatching of eggs. I do 
not think they can, except as they 
suffer them to chill. By putting eggs 
of insects in ice-boxes, or in any cold 
place, the hatching can be indetinitely 
postponed. Thus I have known eggs 
to be kept three years before hatch- 
ing, when normally they would have 
hatched in less than one. Again, we 
can hatch bee-eggs artificially if we 
secure the proper heat; hence we 
disprove the chyme theory. In case 
the queen keeps laying, the bees must 
destroy the eggs, or suffer them to 
become chilled, or else there will, ! 
think, be brood very soon. 

I want to add that I have tried the 
solar wax-extractor thoroughly, and 
think that it is worth all its inventor, 
Mr. Poppleton, has said in its praise. 

Agricultural College,? Mich. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Colonies Refusing to Unite, etc. 


M. W. MAHONY. 


About a month ago I found that 
one of my colonies had dwindled cou- 
siderably in numbers. I thought the 

ueen was lost, but on examination ! 
ound a small portion of brood in all 
stages. I then concluded that she 
must be a bad layer (though only ® 
years old), and was determined 
remove her and unite the colony with 
another, but I could not find ber 
when I went to look. I did uml 
them, however, by transferring combs 
and bees of a swarm I got on July, 
into the dwindling lot, patting the 
the transferred bees at the back of 











the hive and sprinkling both with 
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syrup, into which afew drops of the 
essence of cloves had been put; there 
was very little fighting—not 50 bees 
killed. 

N ow comes the extraordinary part 


of the business. I have examined 
them repeatedly since uniting them, 
and I find that both colonies are ap- 
parently as _ distinct now as when 
they occupied separate hives; the old 
pees craw! about in the same listless 
manner as before being joined by the 
others, while the latter are as frisky 
and as *‘ full of ae ” (there is about 
a fourth Ligurian blood in them) as 
bees ought to be. The old (dwindled) 
colony is one that I got in May, 1885 ; 
they were then put into a combina- 
tion hive on full sheets of foundation, 
and did very well last year; this year 
Igot a little over 20 sections from 
them. 

[ have examined the combs care- 
fully, and Ican find nothing wrong. 
[have also kept a look-out for a re- 
jected queen, but I have not seen one. 
Can any of the readers of the AMERI- 
cAN BEE JOURNAL explain this ob- 
jection on the part of the bees to 
unite ? 

I anxiously await the coming of the 
excellent weekl AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, which I get here never 
later than 18 days after the date of 
publication. The past has been a 
bad season for bee-keepers in this 
country. I got more than twice the 
quantity of honey last year from 2 
colonies of bees. 

Killarney, Ireland, Oct. 6, 1886, 


—- 





for the American Bee Journal. 


“Simmins’ Non-Swarming System.” 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 








So many of the foreign works that 
Ihave read have such a slow, meas- 
ured, solemn, away-bebind-the-times 
style about them, as compared with 
the rr light, elastic ‘‘ get-there ”’ 
tread of our American authors, that I 
was most agreeably surprised to find 
adecidedly American air about the 
book entitled ** Simmins’ Non-Swarm- 
ing System.” Itis quite evident that 
the author is a close reader of Ameri- 
can apicultural literature; in fact, 
some of the methods and practices 
advocated by Mr. Simmins have been 
discussed quite recently in these 
columns. 


Although the author writes briefly 
upon quite a number of bee-keeping 
topics, yet the grand central idea is 
the prevention of swarming. The 
principle consists in giving the bees 
more room than they require in the 
shape of unfinished combs, adjoining 
or next to the entrance. The author 
states that it is a fact that no colony 
In normal condition attempts to swarm 
unless it has all its brood-combs com- 
pleted. He says that the probable 
reason why this has escaped the no- 
tice of bee-keepers, is because all 
have become so wedded to the use 
of foundation, that such a thing as 
frames having starters only asa guide 
to the bees, could not possibly enter 
their heads ; and, moreover, the next 








great difficulty in producing comb | 
honey would be getting rid of the 
long-fixed idea that bees will never! 
work in supers until all brood-combs 
are finished and occupied. 


The fact is, however, that 7 limit- 
ing the number of brood-combs just 
before the season commences, then 
inserting below or in front of such 
brood-combs several frames with \4- 
inch starters only, having more room 
than they require in the nursery, the 
desire for swarming does not exist, | 
while for all practical purposes the 
bees can be at once crowded into the | 
sections; the latter peng. first filled 
with newly builtcombs. By carefully 
regulating the surplus department, 
and removing combs as fast as fin- 
ished, the frames with starters never 
have finished combs. 


The sections being filled with combs 
the bees fill those rather than go on 
building comb to any great extent 
below the brood-nest. The system 
offers still another advantage. The 
author says that he has long been of 
the opinion that foundation is being 
used in the brood-chamber at a serious 
loss. He says that brood-combs can 
be produced by sugar-feeding pre- 
vious to the honey-flow more cheaply 
than foundation can be purchased; 
and, moreover, when hiving swarms 
(natural or artificial), if frames with 
guides only be used instead of full 
sheets of foundation, the whole 
energy of the bees is thrown upon the | 
supers. It will be seen, he continues, | 
how by first placing a limit on the| 
size of the brood-nest, then averaging 
empty frames between it and the en- 
trance, the bees have every oppor- 
tunity to profitably apply their sur- 
plus secretion of wax; thus, instead 
of being simply a consumer of this 
article, the apiarist of the future 
will produce wax at a profit. This 
natural secretion of the bees is prob- 
ably always present during a llow of 
honey, so says Mr. Simmins, and 
instead of the wax scales being cast 
away for want of a suitable place to 
use them, this system finds room and 
employment for all surplus that may 
be present. 

he comb that is cut out below the 
brood-nest is fitted into the sections. 
If it contains eggs or small larve be- 
fore it is removed, it is kept away 
from the bees until the eggs or larve 
have lost their vitality. Perhaps 
some will remember that Mr. Board- 
man remarked last December at De- 
troit, that he hived his bees upon 
empty frames, then cut out the combs 
an fitted them into the sections. It 
seemed to me at the time as being 
quite a task, and it still appears the 
same, as does this cutting out of 
combs below the brood-nest to pre- 
vent swarming; but lam very much 
interested in it—it is anew ideato me, 
and I presume I shall give it a trial | 
another season simply to see how it| 
works. Whether inverting the brood- | 
nest weekly would prevent swarming, | 











To secure combs for filling the 
sections,Mr.Simmins puts on an —— 
story with frames of foundation 
fore the honey harvest, then places 
dummies, filled with dry Porto Rico 
sugar, upon each side of the brood- 
nest and each side of the frames of 
foundation. With a good — on 
the third day the foundation will be 
drawn out, when it is removed and a 
fresh batch inserted. 


The author says that there has 
been a tendency of late to start bees 
upon a few sections early in the sea- 
son. This is very well with weak 
colonies, but with such colonies as 
will give a fair profit, a — super 
room should be given at the start; 
more particularly is this the case 
with the plan of obtaining combs for 
the sections before the honey harvest 
comeson. He says: ‘“ Give a good 
colony 40 pounds capacity, and they 
will fill it; give it 60 pounds and they 
will do the same, and so on almost 
without limit. Under this condition 
the brood-nest is left comparatively 
free from stores, and the population 


|is kept at about one thing until to- 


wards the close of the season; but 
cramp them to begin with, and they 
are cramped in every way until the 
end of the summer.” 

Mr. Simmins says, also, that from 
the moment that surplus receptacles 
are put on, the production of brood 
should be on the decline. He farther 
says that it will be observed that he 
has laid great stress upon the neces- 
sity of so managing the surplus ar- 
rangements that the brood-nest is not 
crowded with honey, and on no occa- 
sion should it become necessary to 
extract from the brood-combs when 
producing comb honey, as is recom- 
mended by some writers, who thereby 
acknowledge their system to be at 
fault. When the season is over the 
bees will need feeding, and he ad- 
vises giving them 20 pounds of sugar 
syrup in one or two doses. He then 

oints out the profits of wintering the 

ees on sugar,and that by so doin 
good colonies are secured for the nex 
season’s work. 

Without a doubt, says Mr. Simmins, 
there are no bees which cap their 
honey and give it such a light appear- 
ance as do the native blacks; he also 
adds that Ligurian queens mated to 
black drones are very prolitic and 
give energetic workers, producing 
honey in much larger quantities than 
the bees of either pure race. Their 
combs do not present quite so light 
an appearance as that of the blacks. 
For the production of extracted hone 
Mr. 8S. thinks that the Cyprians stan 
at the head of all. 

The direct introduction of queens is 
treated at some length, but as this 
has +e | been given in these col- 
umns I will not notice it, except to 
say that I had proved it to be asuc- 
cess long before I had heard that any 
one else had practiced it. 


The author is a strong advocate of 


I do not know; my experience in that | the practice of feeding dry sugar to 


line has been too limited. 


would be a C 
who wishes to establish out apiaries. 


In my own | bees instead of making it into syru 
apiary I do not care to prevent) 
swarming, but I can easily see that it | ing is that known as Porto Rico. 
great advantage to one | 


The sugar best adapted for dry f 


is unrefined, but very pure, and is 
soft and moist, therefore well suited 
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to the purpose. It is placed in feeders 
of adummy pattern, and hung at the 
side of the brood-nest; it may also be 
laced in a feeder having a wire-cloth 
ttom, which is placed over the bees. 


Mr.§. has also an uncapping ma- 
chine, the first principle of which con- 
sists in its having two oscillating 
knives, which, driven by foot power, 
have a reverse motion while the comb 
is passed down between them and the 
ee are oe removed from 
both sides at once. In order to make 
this a success the combs must be 
built between separators, or, as Mr. 
8. calle them, ‘‘ dividers.”” When pro- 
ducing extracted honey, Mr. 8. uses 
these ‘‘dividers” in the supers or 
upper stories. It seems to me as 
though all this is “too much ma- 
chinery.” 

The author is cepcens to reversible 
frames and hives, but it would seem 
from his remarks upon the subject 
that his acquaintance with them has 
been confined to clumsy or ill-con- 
trived styles. For instance, he speaks 
of working with a standard frame 
with no bottom “ rail,’ thus he has a 
comb one inch deeper than those who 
use a thick ‘‘rail”’ for reversing. (!) 
He says he made a number of hives in 
1876, which could be reversed entire, 
and he has proved to his satisfaction 
that the plan is based upon no sound 
principle ; that it causes more labor, 
and no better results can be obtained. 
“=! own experience is that those re- 
sults which Mr. 8. so justly praises, 
viz: empty brood-nests at the end of 
the season, and thus an opportunity 
of feeding sugar for winter can be 
secured with less labor by invertible 
hives than by any other method; and 
I think if Mr. 8. could give the best 
style of invertible hive a fair trial he 
would be of the same opinion. One 
thing is certain, all things must 
eventually stand upon their merits. 

Now let no one who reads this re- 
view write to me or to the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL and ask questions or 
criticise, until they have first read the 
book, as they may therein find an 
answer. Many other topics are 
treated in the book, but lack of space 
forbids even mention of them. Books 
that tell us exactly how to do things 
are valuable, but if there is any book 
that [ thoroughly enjoy it is one that 
sets me thinking; that furnishes me 
seed thoughts. Such is ‘ Simmins’ 
Non-Swarming System.” 

Rogersville, é Mich. 


-——<— > 





for the American Bee Journal 


The Poetry of Bee-Keeping, 


EUGENE SECOR. 





Neighbor Smith is something of a 
wag. Neighbor Smith is also inter- 
ested in bee-keeping. He has been 
in the habit of borrowing my bee- 
pores to read. One of neighbor 

mith’s favorite maxims is, ‘* Never 
buy anything you can borrow.” 
Another is, ‘‘ What’s the use of hay- 
ing friends if you don’t use them.”’ 


Neighbor Smith brought home the 
borrowed papers the other evening. 








That was in violation of another of 
his favorite sayings,viz: ‘‘ It’s trouble 
enough to borrow a thing without 
having to return it.” ‘ But,” he 
added with a twinkle in his eye, 
which made me think of Santa Claus, 
““T like those apples of yours pretty 
well, and as the evenings are getting 
long, and the time before election 
short, I just thought [ would make an 
excuse to come over to talk politics, 
religion or bees.”’ 

“ What part of the bee-papers do I 
like best? Well, I'll just give you 
my humble opinion that Doolittle 
wasn’t well named; for he does more 
than any other writer to convince 
me that he knows what he’s talking 
about. There’s no fustian about him. 
He don’t expect to start a National 
bank from the proceeds of 10 colonies 
of bees in one season without work. 


‘* Another thing I’ve noticed lately 
in the bee-papers which makes an old 
veteran like me laugh all over—that’s 
the poetry of bee-keeping. I wish 
some of those distinguished literary 
lights, who have been writing poetry 
about the bees, and about the poetry 
of bee-keeping, would just come and 
help me take off my honey after the 
first hard frost, and get the bees read 
for winter. If they didn’t sing a dif- 
ferent song then, I’d have some faith 
inthis poetry business. I would like 
to see some who are overflowing with 
onmey bubbles, go through a few 

ybrid colonies the second day. after 
a hard frost. If they didn’t hibernate 
in the bosom of their families after a 
few charges, then I’d believe that 
bee-keeping was good forthe sick— 
for the women as well—for the dude 
of the town or the country belle. 


“TI never have seen two lines of 
poetry in the bee-business in 25 years 
of hard work; and the nearest to 
poetry of anything that I ever read 
of, was when Samson extracted honey 
out of the carcass of a dead lion on 
his way to see his girl. There’s a 
little of the ‘“‘ sweet hum” in that, no 
mistake. But we who have to rustle 
for a living find but little poetry in 
the back-aches and the arm-aches and 
the sting-aches of the honey-business. 
And, then, after we’ve toiled like a 
galley-slave to get a crop, to have 
some grocery-man, whose only capital 
is cheek, to tell us that we it 
Or, if itis comb honey, to have some 
honest granger who happens to have 
the enormous sao of 200 pounds, 
demoralize the market by dickering it 
off for 8 or 10 cents per pound. 

‘** You who have only ten or a dozen 
colonies, and get just honey enough 
to treat your friends when they come 
to see you, can see all the winsome 
delights and poetical fancies that an 
idle dreamer canimagine. You prob- 
ably let the patient wife or the duti- 
ful son do all the hard work in the 
bee-yard. You put me in mind of a 
hen with one chicken. She makes 
just as much noise, and puts on just 
aS many airs as though she were a 
patent, double-decked incubator. I 
we could understand her clack she 
would probably be singing about the 
charming pastimes of the chicken 
business; while the staid old biddy 
that comes off with thirteen chicks 


f | the 





—————__ 


every clatter, is too busy scratching 
worms to see the rythmical lines fiogt. 
ing inthe dreamy atmosphere dowy 
in the brush lot. 


““'We who produce all the hone 
don’t have the time nor the ei. 
assurance to tell more than we know 
through the bee-papers. We don 
care enough about seeing our names 
in print to give ten pounds of honey 
to every local editor for a puff, either. 
Now you may say to any of theg 
‘sweet hum’ men who are anxious to 
embark in “9 and profitable bugj- 
ness, adapted to gentlemen in poor 
health or sickly women, that tt sel 
100 colonies, poetry and all, cheap, 
But the poetry would be something 
like this: 

’Tis the bees’ delight to buzz and bite— 

They’re always spoiling for a fight, 

And always sure to win it. 

They’li knock the music out of a poet, 

They’!] make a rheumaticky subject zo it, 

Though he couldn’t stir a peg he’d shin it- 
if two or three good healthy hybrids 
of warlike instincts struck a bee-line 
for some prominent bare spot about 
his physiognomy.”’ 

Neighbor Smith said many more 
things during the evening, which | 
have not now time to relate. 

Forest City,4 Iowa. 


Canadian Apiarsts in London, 


The Canadians who have taken 
their honey to London to exhibit at 
the ** Colonial,”’ were tendered a ban- 
quet by the British apiarists, which 
was a very brilliantaffair. The British 
Bee Journal speaking of it, remarks 
as follows: 


The bee-keepers of Great Britain 
have good reason to look back on the 
gathering that took place on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 6, at the Exhibition at 
South Kensington, with no slight 
degree of hopefulness and compla- 
cency. The primary object of the 
meeting, namely, to extend the hand 
of friendship and fellowship to those 
who in a distant country are occupied 
in the same pursuit as themselves, 
was one that would commend itself 
to all imbued with fraternal feelings. 








1|But while this was the principal 


cause that induced so many to gather 
together, other thoughts must have 
flashed across their minds when they 
contemplated the great number that 
were present at the luncheon at mid- 
day, and at the conversation in the 
evening. 

It seems but a short time ago that 
bee-keeping was an industry strug- 
gling for a bare existence, scarcely 

nown or recognized, disregarded by 
most people, | pee by few; but 
prescient minds conceived the idea 
that this industry, so weak and 80 
obscure, might be fostered and be- 
come a boon to many cottagers and 
laborers ; and fraught with this view 
brushed aside the indifference 
of those around, and, by dint of per 
severance, energy, and tact—nevel 
losing hope, marching on, they # 
length attained their sought-for end. 
Some that sowed have not reaped— 
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some have fallen by the way; but 
still many in our midst that in the 
past took an active part in this move- 
ment can look backward with joy and 
thankfulness on the results of their 
javors, and with hopefulness can con- 
template the future that still lies be- 
fore them. The sight of so man 
pee-keepers thas brought together— 
representatives of the respective 
places in which the lot of each is cast 
—will cause them “to renew their 
strength,” and with firmer steps and 
with more determined resolve proceed 
on their onward way, and strive to 
overtake their still unfinished work. 

The day of the Conference at South 
Kensington will be one that will ever 
be remembered by those present on 
the occasion. Thearrangements were 
most satisfactory. The feelings that 
predominated in the breasts of British 
bee-keepers towards their Canadian 
brethren were hearty and sincere, ahd 
those feelings found a ready response 
in the hearts of those whom on this 
day they delighted to honor. Though 
embarked in the same pursuit, there 
will be, we are assured, no undue 
rivalry, but both, Canadians and 
British, will combine with all their 
strength to extend and increase the 
industry which they have so much at 
heart; and we may argue,from the 
2s that pervaded the meeting, that 
these endeavors will not be without 
their full realization. 


At the banquet there were about 
100 ladies and gentlemen, including 
the principal apiarists of Great 
Britain. We quote again from the 
British Bee Journal, as follows : 


The chairman, in proposing the 
the toast of the Queen, said he was 
sure that the spirit of loyalty to Her 
Majesty was equally as strong in the 
hearts of their Colonial friends as in 
those of Englishmen generally. Every 
bee-keeper knew that if he wished to 
have strong colonies he must havea 
good queen. Fortunately, in England 
they had a good Queen, and it was 
during her reign that Britain’s colo- 
nial possessions had grown to gigantic 
power and strength. (Loud cheers.) 


The Hon. and Rev. Henry Bligh 
roposed the health of the Prince and 
*rincess Of Wales and the other 
members of the Royal Family. He 
suid that the thanks of all bee-keepers 
Were specially due to the Prince of 
Wales, who was President of the 
Executive of the Colonial Exhibition, 
for his kindness in giving the neces- 
sary permission for the holding of 
their recent Honey Show, which was 


Princess, had attended the bee-exhi- 
bition held at Norwich, where they 
evinced the greatest interest in the 
wonders of the bee-tent. Later on in 
the year, and in another part of the 
country, Princess Beatrice had kindly 
assisted their cause by opening the 
Bee-Show held at Southampton, where 


she gave the prizes to successful ex- 
hibitors. 


Y | thought the Colonies were certain to 








He thought the work in| 


tional one—he might almost say an | 
imperial one, for they took the great- 
est pleasure in laboring hand in hand 
with their brethren in all parts of the 
British Empire. 

The Rev. G. Gaynor, in proposing 
** Prosperity to the Colonies,” said he 


be prosperous, because they contained 
a population possessed of all those 
characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, which had shown such wonder- 
ful ability for colonizing, far greater 
than any other nation of the globe. 
When Englishmen looked on and saw 
the wondrous productions of their 
Colonies (Greater Britain, as they had. 
been termed) they might well doubt 
whether the mother country would 
compete with her Colonies of that 
day. What the future would develop 
no one could tell, but when they saw 
that the Colonies could bring to an 
Exhibition like the present one forty 
tons of the most superb comb and 
extracted honey, it behooved the 
mother country to look around and 
exert all her energies to keep pace 
with her children. The difficulty of 
doing so was apparent in many ways, 
and not least when they looked at the 
productions of wheat grain in the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zea- 
land—far finer than anything that 
could be produced in Britain. Thirty- 
five years ago in Kangaroo Island, 
which was at the present time devoted 
to the breeding of Italian bees in their 
pure state, the Legislature of South 
Australia prohibited the introduction 
of any other race of bees in that 
island. They could boast of nothing 
like that in the old country. They 
imported Italian bees, but did not 
attempt to keep the race pure. He 
thought it was My Feces that the 
Exhibition would become a perma- 
nency, in which event they would, he 
was delighted to say, have man 

opportunities of fraternizing wit 

their brother bee-keepers from the 
other side ef the Atlantic, which he 
hoped would tend to increase the 
bonds of amity between the mother 
country and her children. 


Dr. May (commissioner for educa- 
tion, Canada) said he could not find 
adequate words wherewith to express 
his acknowledgements of the kind 
manner in which the toast had been 
proposed and accepted of “ Prosperity 
to our Colonies.”’ The first thing 
upon which he must congratulate the 
British Bee-Keepers’ Association was 
that they had a taste for the beauti- 
ful, which was evident by the pres- 





ence of so many ladies at their gath- 
ering—a proof that bee-keepers were | 


a grand success, and of which the|loyal to other queens besides the | 
meeting held that day was the out-| { 
come. Not many weeks before their |of the Colonies he was glad to say 


Royal Highnesses, the Prince and|they were a pa colony who | 


queen-bee. (Laughter.) On behalf | 


| 


were proud of their connection with | 
the parent colony, and far from en- 
tering into rivalry they wished to 
work hand in han 
country. He hoped they would not) 
think him egotistic if he spoke of his | 
own colony in particular. Very little | 
had been known hitherto about Can- | 
ada inthe old country. Canada had | 
been described, only recently, as being | 


belt of trees from the North Pole. 
(Laughter.) That was an extraordi- 
nary statement. The fact was, that 
they had an area of about 3,500,000 
square miles, which made their - 
ritory something like the size of 
Europe. They had a climate which 
was often spoken of as six months of 
winter and six months of summer. In 
that section of Ontario from which 
their friends, the honey-producers 
came, the winter commenced in the 
latter part of December and termi- 
nated in March. If they could draw 
a line straight across the Atlantic 
from South Ontario, it would be found 
to strike somewhere about the lati- 
tude of Rome. They would, there- 
fore, understand that Canada was a 
tract of land which was very gee 
and literally flowing with milk and 
owen 5 They were a most hospitable 
people there, and he was sure that if 
any of their friends in England would 
pay a visit to Canada, they would find 
hat to be a fact. With regard to 
the honey of his country, their En- 
glish friends would be enabled to 
judge for themselves. There was no 
doubt that Canadians were a people 
full of indomitable perseverance and 
energy. They were not content to 
sit down and be satisfied with present 
successes. Mr. Jones, as they all 
knew, had done very much for bee- 
keeping. He was called the king-bee 
in his own country. In spite of his 
unique position in the bee-world, he 
was not satisfied, because he could 
not find a bee with a proboscis suffi- 
ciently long to enable it to oe 
honey from all sources. He had been 
all over the world in search of such a 
bee, which he was determined to find 
or breed if possible. If they could 
not discover a bee with the desired 
proboscis, they must endeavor to 
gain their ae by giving artificial 
aid to the little insect. (Laughter.) 
He then referred to the excellent sys- 
tem of free education which prevailed 
in Ontario, whereby the sons and 
daughters of rich and poor were ed- 
ucated alike, by which means latent 
talent, which was frequently to be 
met with in the children of the poor- 
est classes, was given free scope for 
development. They also had a Me- 
chanics’ Institute, supported by the 
Government for the instruction of 
adults. He was sorry his education 
in regard to bees had been very much 
neglected, but he remembered that 
little poem whicn began, ‘*‘ How doth 
the little busy bee,” etc., and if they 
would allow him to improvise upon 
that, he would say :— 

Canada is a great country for honey, 

It is there farmers and bee-keepers make lots of 


money. 
Our bees extract nectar from flowers so sweet, 


That all nations consider our honey a treat. 


(Loud laughter.) With regard to the 
loyalty of the Canadian people, the 

claim to be in no way inferior to their 
English brethren. Anything that 


with the mother | affected the liberty of England was a 


matter of the greatest interest and 
solicitude to her children across the 
ocean, who were justly proud of their 
illustrious parentage. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Stewart preven the toast of 
the ‘‘ Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 


Which they were engaged was ana-' fifty miles wide, and separated by a’ tion,” coupling with it the names of 
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Mr. S. Corneil and Mr. McKnight, 
two gentlemen who, as representa- 
tives of that Association, had honored 
them with their company that day. 
He recommended all present not to 
leave the Exhibition without seeing 
the splendid display of honey from 
Canada then on view. They might 
be quite sure of the courtesy of the 
gentlemen named. He had experi- 
enced it, and was much gratified with 
what he had witnessed under their 
guidance. Although English bee- 
keepers had made great strides of 
late years, they would still find some- 
thing to learn from their Canadian 
feilow-workers. 


Mr. 8S. Corneil said it afforded him 
great pleasure to be present at that 
meeting. Bee-keeping in Ontario 
was quite a new industry. It was 
only a very few years ago since he 
remembered noticing in one of the 
papers an announcement that their 
friend Mr. Jones was taking a barrel 
of honey per day. That would be 
considered a very small affair in the 
present day. It was, however, only 
during the Jast 12 or 15 years that the 
industry had grown to such great 

roportions. He was quite sure that 
he news of the cordial reception he 
and his friends had met with from 
English bee-keepers would be re- 
ceived with gratitude by his fellow- 
countrymen. Bee-keepers all over 
the world had a great deal in com- 
mon. They wished to discuss and 
compare notes. They were all learners. 
He had learnt several matters of im- 

rtance since his arrival in London. 

ith regard to the production of 
honey in Canada, he well knew that 
they had climatic advantages, owing 
to the large amount of sunshine with 
which they were favored during the 
summer months. Their climate was 
everything that could be desired for 
the secretion of nectar in the flowers. 
The assistance rendered by bees to 
the agriculturist was well appreciated 
in his wemeseg They gathered the 
finest honey from the clover fields, 
and the farmers found from common 
observation that when their farms 
were close to a large apiary of bees, 
their fields yielded them far more 
seeds per acre than would otherwise 
be the case. Thus the bees conferred 
a double benefit on man; so much so 
that most farmers took to bee-keep- 
ing in order to increase their crops of 
clover seed. In Canada there were 
only five or six millions of people. 
They were scattered over a large ex- 
tent of territory. Hitherto Canadian 
bee-keepers had kept at home all the 
honey they produced. In Britain 
there were a great many more than 
five million people, and having heard 
that honey was constantly being im- 
pa from other countries into Eng- 
and, the bee-keepers of Canada 
thought that whatever profits were to 
be obtained by imports, friends might 
as well get them as strangers. They 
had, therefore, come over in the hope 
of securing a small share in the ad- 
vantages of the honey trade. 

Mr. McKnight desired to thank the 
British Bee-Keepers’ Association in 
the name and on behalf of Canadian 
bee-keepers for the splendid enter- 


'tainment afforded to their delegates. 
They recognized the right hand of 
fellowship extended from the mother 
country. He could tell his audience 
that he and his friends would carry 
home the most pleasing recollections 
of the way in which they had been 
entertained by the bee-keepers of 
Britain. They, as representatives of 
the Ontario Association, came over to 
show what their country could pro- 
duce. Their land was veritably the 
Canaan of America, flowing with 
milk and honey. If any one doubted 
that, let him make his way to the 
honey exhibition, where he would find 
conclusive evidence of the fact. They 
came over to make glad the hearts of 
their own mother England. meee 
mother ought to be proud of her off- 
spring, and it must afford her gratifi- 
cation when they conducted them- 
selves in life so asto win her appro- 
bation. He was sure that England 
must be proud when she saw what 
they had been — beyond the seas. 
They had proved that they had not 
been lying on their oars, and, in fact, 
that they bad added as much to the 
glory of Great Britain as her soldiers 
and sailors had done in years past. 
They had made primeval forests to 
disappear, and in their place raise up 
the fruits of the earth. Those were 
the battle fields on which their vic- 
tories had been fought and won, and 
it required a stout heart to engage in 
those fights. It was an old saying 
that bee-keepers were a very fine class 
of people. (Laughter.) ell, there 
was no question that they possessed 
some excellent characteristics. Their 
pursuit necessitated a large amount 
of moral courage, patience, and per- 
severance. One seldom found a suc- 
cessful bee-keeper to be a cross- 
grained and bald-hearted man. Pos- 
sibly the reason of this was that he 
had a peculiar being to deal with, and 
one who would defend its home and 
roperty with Spartan courage. 
Cheers. ) 

The chairman regreted the absence 
of Mr. Pettit, the President of the 
Ontario iggy rae Association, 
who had been obliged to leave that 
day. Before his departure he re- 
quested the chairman to express his 
cordial acknowledgements of the 
kindness of the British Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. 


The Rev. F. Jenyns said he had 
been asked to propose the health of 
those who were amongst them as 
visitors, and whose presence added 
much to the pleasure of the gather- 
ing. He trusted they would do their 
best to carry into their respec- 
tive districts a knowledge of what 
they had seen and heard that day. 
The meeting was honored by the 
presence of two distinguished vis- 
itors, namely, the Secretary of the 
Swiss Association, a most advanced 
bee-keeper, and also the President of 
the Devonshire Association, whose 
connection and relationship with Mr. 
Woodbury would alone entitle him to 
the respect of all bee-keepers. He 
felt sure all present would be able to 
look back on that day with happ! 
remembrances, for it was a remark- 
able day, not only for the pleasure it 








a, 
afforded to so many bee-keepers of 
coming together, but Cause it 
showed the wonderful development 
of their favorite industry, Which upon 
a retrospect of a few years, one would 
hardly have believed possible. That 
was a source of great gratification to 
the British Bee-Keepers’ Association 
to whose efforts that result, to a large 
extent, was due. Of course they 
could not but be delighted to find that 
their objects and aims had spread go 
far west as Ontario. He hoped that 
the meeting would tend to promote 
the good work in which they were 
engaged, and strengthen the bonds of 
oe which he believed existed 
among all bee-keepers. 

Pasteur Descoulayes (who spoke in 
French), Secretary of the Societe 
Romande d’Apiculture, said it gave 
him the greatest Peorese to be able 
to be present, and to thank them on 
behalf of himself and other visitors 

resent. Hesaid the bee-keepers ip 

witzerland were greatly indebted to 
their Chairman (Mr. Cowan) for much 
information, always willingly given 
by him at all times personally, and to 
his writings. He was well known and 
appreciated by the Continental bee- 
keepers. He compared the British 
Bee-Keepers’ Association to a large 
and strong hive that did its work well. 


Mr. Horton Ellis also briefly ac- 
knowledged the toast, expressing his 
great pleasure at being present on s0 
memorable an occasion; he added a 
few words to the effect that he looked 
forward to the time when an in- 
provement of the honey-bee might 
take place, by means of judicious 
crossing of the breeds, possibly the 
Indian with the Ligurian. 

The proceedings in the luncheon- 
room being adjourned, the guests 
were conducted to the honey-show in 
the Exibition, where the magnificent 
display of Canadian honey, exhibited 
by 27 members of the Ontario Asso- 
ciation, was inspected, there being 
about forty tons of comb and ex- 
tracted honey. 





System and Success. 


@” All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
the prices are reduced, as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)............ #1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) ..... ..... 12% 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) ........... 150 


The larger ones can be used for a few 00)- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 





—— + = 


Reader, do you not just now think of 
one bee-keeper who does not take the 
Weekly Bez JourRNAL, and who should do 
so? Perhaps a word or two from you will 
induce him todoso. Will you not kindly 
oblige us by getting his subscription to send 
on with your own renewal for next year? 
When you do 80, please select any 25 cent 
book in on list, and we will send it to you 
post-paid, to pay for your trouble. Weare 
aiming to get 5,000 new subscribers for 1887 
—will you not assist us to obtain them ’ 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1886. Time and place of Meeting. 


Nov. 24, 25.—IIMnots Central, at Mt. Sterling, Ils. 
J. M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Lis. 


2.—Michigan State, at Ypsilanti, Mich. 
bes. 1, H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
1887 


* 2,—Nebraska State, at Lincoln, Nebr. 
eee H. N. Patterson, Sec., Humboldt, Nebr. 
Jan. 25.—N. W. Ils. & #. W. Wis., at Rockford, Ills. 
J. Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Lis. 
7” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
aries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 




















——SOOORO 


Peculiar Action of Worker Bees.— 
E. E. Ewing, Rising Sun,¢ Md., on 
Novy. 4, 1886, writes: 


Query, No. 331 appears to puzzle the 
veterans. All bee-keepers have no- 
ticed the bees at times ‘‘ pawing’’ 
with appareaay much industry on the 
alighting-board. It occurred to me 
that they might be trying to clean off 
the dirt which accumulates in front 
of the entrance, and smoking the 
“pawers”? in, I washed the black 
accumulation off with salt and water 
until the colonies had a white, clean 
porch in front of their door, when the 
scraping ceased. I think the indus- 
trious, tidy things not finding much 
todo in the fields, employ themselves 
in trying to serub off their front 
porches. 





Good Fall Weather, ete—W. Ad- 
denbrooke, North Prairie,o. Wis., on 
Novy. 9, 1886, writes thus : 


l disposed of my bees down to 67 
colonies, about good ones, the 
balance being below par; increased 
by natural swarming to 130 colonies, 
all of which are in good condition for 
winter without feeding. My bees 
have stored 4,000 unds of comb 
honey in sections 44¢x5 inches, and 
over 1,000 pounds of extracted honey. 
About half of my crop I have sold at 
from 8 to 15 cents per pound. We 
had a severe drouth near the end of 
the honey season, which curtailed the 
amount of the crop. We have had 
splendid fall weather up to date. 





Working on Red Clover.—Joseph 
Beath, Corning,? lowa, on Nov. 3, 
1886, says : 


I commenced the season of 1886 
with 18 colonies, increased them to 
82, took 1,100 pounds of extracted 
honey, and my hives are now full of 
honey. I think that my bees are in 
the best condition for winter that I 
everhad them. Mr. Doolittle, in his 
Teport on page 631, says that his bees 


worked on red clover that was saved 
for seed, which is the second crop. 
Mine did the same thing last year, 
and even the black bees were on it in 
tumbers. But although the heads 


were still smaller this year, there was 
no bees that worked on it. Probably 
there was no nectarin it. Itis true 
that we cannot have the nectar with- 
out the flowers, but I notice that we 
frequently have the flowers without 
the nectar. When any of our fra- 
ternity have bees that work on the 
first crop of red clover, I for one 
should be glad to know it. 





Late Swarms, etc.—Wm. Anderson, 
Sherman,o Mo., on Nov. 8, 1886, says : 


I have reaped a bountiful crop of 
honey, and my bees never were in as 
good condition for winter as they are 
at the present time. On Oct. 10 I had 
a “ * swarm of bees, a strange a 
for that time of the year. In June 
got 3 Italian queens. I introduced 
one of them, but did not kill the black 
queen, which [ hadtaken out. I kept 
her about three days, when I went to 
see how the new queen was getting 
along. I found her all right; but not 
wanting to kill the black queen I let 
her fly ns A day or so after I 
went tosee how the new queen was 

etting along, and to my surprise I 

ound the black one back in the hive, 
and the new queen gone. I know the 
new queen was all right, for after the 
proper time there were some Italian 
bees in the hive. 


Severe Drouth.—B. W. Peck, Rich- 
mond Centre,¢é O., on Nov. 6, 1886, 
gives his report as follows : 


I commenced the spring of 1886 
with 25 colonies of bees, increased 
them to 40,and took 1,675 pounds of 
honey, 445 pounds being in one-pound 
sections, and the rest was extracted 
or: We had a severe drouth here 
which cut the season short. 





Case of Bee-Diarrhea.—H. J. 
Northrup, Lansingburg,o N. Y., 
writes : 

I send a box containing samples of 
bees. Lay them down on a board, 
place a stick upon their abdomen, 
stand back and press down, and then 
tell what ails them. They have been 
dying in large numbers. I would like 
to know the cause, and the remedy, if 
there is any. 

[This is a clear case of bee-diarrhea. 
The fecal mass is a combination of 
pollen and water, differing in propor- 
tion in different specimens. In some 
of the bees the mass is very watery ; 
in others quite thick and pasty. Of 
course I have no chance to even guess 
the cause of the bees thus gorging 
themselves and retaining the mass 
unto death, as I know nothing of the 
circumstances.—_JAMES HEDDON.] 


-_—— 


Five Thousand new subscribers to the 
Bee JouRNAL is what we have made our 
ealculations for; they will come in clubs 





Honey and Beeswax Market: 


The following are our very latest 
quotations for honey and beeswax : 


CHICAGO. 
HONE Y.—It has sold better during this month 
than at any time since the new grop came on the 
market. Yet prices are not any higher, sales being 
made at 11@12c. for white honey in 1-Ib. sections. 
Fancy sections of less than | Ib. in weight, at 13c. 
Extracted is unchanged in tone or values, being 


5@7 cents per Ib. 
BEESW AX, —23@ 25¢. R. A. BURNETT, 
161 South Water Bt. 


Nov. 9. 
NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—We quote this year’s crop as follows : 
Fancy white in 1-lb. sections, clean and neat 
packages, 15@16c.; 2-lbs., 12@13c.; fair to good 
1-lbs., 12@14c.; 2-lbs., 10@11¢.; fancy buckwheat 
i-Ibs., 11@12c.; 2-lbs., 9@10c. White clover @x- 
tracted in kegs and small barrels, 644@7c.; Caltf- 
ornia extracted in 60-lb. cans, 5@5 1-2c.; Galifor- 
nia comb honey, 1N@1 1c. 

BEESW AX.—Prime yellow, 22@24c. 


McCAUL & HILDRETH BROS.., 
34 Hadson St. 


BUSTON, 


HONEY.—The demand has improved. We are 
selling one-pound packages of white clover honey 
at 14@15c.; 2-pounds at 13@14c. 

BEES W AX.—25 cts. per ib. 


BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


DETROIT. 


HON EY.—Best white in 1-lb. sections, 12@13¢.; 
dark, 10@1ic., with a good supply in commission 


ouses. 
BEES W AX.— 23¢. 
Oct. 10. M. H. HunNT., Bell Branch, Mich. 


CINCINNATI 


HONEY.—There is a lively demand for table 
honey in square glass jars,and the demand for 
nice comb honey is very good. Demand from 
manufacturers is slow for dark grades of ex~- 
tracted honey. The ranging prices for extracted 
is 3@7c. a lb. Nice comb brings 12@15c. per Ib. in 
a jobbing way. 

BESW AX.—Home demand is good. We pay 
20@ 23c. per |b. 


Nov.10. C. F. MoTH & 8ON.Freeman & Central Av. 


CLEVELAND, 


HONEY.—Choice new honey in 1-!Ib. sections is 
selling at 14c.; 2-lbs. 12@13c. Old honey is very 
dull at 10@12c. Extracted, 6@7c. 

BEESW AX.—25c. 


A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street, 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—Tnhe market for honey of choice qual- 
ity is firmer and we are trying to establish a high- 
er range of vaiues. We quote 1-lb. sections of 

3c. ; 1144@12c.; dark not 
kegs, 644@7c.; in tin . 7@7%c.; in 
as to ase, 5@5}¢c. 

BEESW AX.—No demand. 


Oct. 2. A. V. BIsHoP, 142 W. Water Bt. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY —There isa firmer market for extrac- 
ted, d especially for comb honey, as the cro 
of the latter is rathersmall. A ts have so 
what they were obliged to dispose of for payment 
of pac es and labor, and they hold the balance 
back at higher prices. The demand is increasing, 
and we quote with ready takers, 4@4\<c. for choice 
extracted ; 34@3%c. for amber extracted ; and 
9@iic. for comb honey in 2-lb. sections; darker 

es oring 7@8c. 

BEES W AX.— It finds buyers at 22@24c- 


Sep. 28. SCHACHT & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis Bt. 


HONEY.—Trade is quiét. Extra white comb 1 1c; 
amber, 7 10c. Extracted, white, 4@4}4c.; am- 
ber, 344@35c. 

BEESW AX.—20@23¢c. 

Oct. 18. O. B. SmiTe & Co., 428 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 

HONEY.—Choice comb, 1154@12Xc.; latter price 
is for choses —_— ororer. Me ay ~ — 
34%@4c. Extrafancy of bright color and in le 

~- Ht advance on above prices, tracted 
n barrels. 4 46.; in cans 6@7c. 

BEESW AX.—Dull at 21c. for choice. 

D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—Demand for all grades is good, and 
sales are large. Receiptsare good aud prices are 
steady with afirm feeling. We quote: 1-lb. sec- 
tions of white clover, 13@14c.; dark, 10@12c.; 2-1bs. 
white clover, 11@12c.; dark, 9@10c.; Calif. 2-1 
9@11¢.; %-Ibs. white clover, 14@15ce. Ext 
white clover, 6@7c.; dark, 4@5c.; white sage, 5}¢c.; 


Oct. 21. 





between now and nextspring. Installments 





are coming every day. 


Calif. amber, 5c. 
BEKSW AX.—20@22c. 


Oct. 15. CLEMONS,CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 
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To Correspondents. — It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





A New Crate to hold one dozen one-pound 
sections of honey.—It has a strip of glass on 
each side, to allow the honey to be seen. It 
isa light and attractive package. As it holds 
but one tier of sections, no damage from the 
drippings from an upper tier can occur. We 
can furnish the material, ready to nail, for 
9 cts. per crate. Glass 1%c. per light, extra. 


- ~ a 





Premium Worth Having.—The New 
York World and the AMERICAN BEE JourR- 
NAL (both weekly) will be sent for one year 
to any address in North America for $1.90. 
And in addition PRESENT to every such 
CLUB SUBSCRIBER a “ History of the United 
States,” containing 320 pages and 22 fine en- 
gravings, bound in leather and gilt. 

This “ History” will be sent FREE by ex- 
press at the subscriber's expense; or will 
be mailed for 10 cents extra to any place in 
the United States or Canada. 

It is arranged chronologically by years, 
from 1492 to 1885. Every event is narrated 
in the order of its date. These are not con- 
fined, as in other works, to political matters, 
but embrace every branch of human action. 

This premium is worth the whole of the 
money sent for both periodicals, and should 
induce thousands to subscribe, and thus get 
two unrivalled weeklies for nothing. 

This offer is good only until Jan. 1, 
1887, hence no time should be lost. Send 
at once ! 

. _—<>> . 

When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the Brz 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the Bez JOURNAL to any one 
sending us four subscriptions—with $4.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours. to get subseribers. 





| the title of a new English bee-book. The 


‘era in modern bee-keeping,” and states that 


Simmins’ Non-Swarming System is 
author claims that it will inaugurate a “ new 


“it isbased upon purely natural principles, 
and is the only system that can ever be 
relied upon, because no other condition 
exists in the economy of the hive that can 
be applied to bring about the desired result 
—a total absence of any desire to swarm.” 
It contains 64 pages; is well printed and 
illustrated. Price 50 cents. 
obtained at this office. 





———_ 


The Report of the Indianapolis Conven- 
tion is now published in pamphlet form, 
uniform with that of last year. It will be 
sent postpaid for 25 cents to any address. 

We have also bound it up with last year’s, 
together with the History of the Society ; 
this we will mail for 40 cents. Or if you 
send us one new subscriber (with one dollar) 
besides your own renewal, we will present 
you with a copy by mail. 





—_— + _—- 


Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the Bez JOURNAL for one 
year, we will club for $1.50.93-4 —7 ——7 





To all New Subscribers for 1887 we 
will present the rest of the numbers for 
1886 ; so the sconer they subscribe the more 
they will get for their money. 





Colored Posters for putting up over 
honey exhibits at Fairs are quite attractive, 
as wellas useful. We have prepared some 
forthe BeE JOURNAL, and will send two or 
more free of cost to any one who will use 
them, and try to get up aclub. 


~~ 


Tt can now be | 
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ablished 1855. Published West 


64 columns weekly, 3228 columns a year 
Good, practical information for the farm, 
and family. Equalled by few, excelled by 
none. Is practical, and no farmer why 
has read it will ran his farm without it. Ry. 
ery member of his family will find sop. 
thing to interest and instruct them. Any one 
interested in agricultural topics will fiod i, 
of valueto him. The owner of a garden yiij 
be paid many times the subscription by read. 
ing it from week to week. Its subscriber 
say isthe Best Agricultural Pape 
in the World; thef ought to knoy, 
Price, $2 per year, and worth it. Our Pr. 
mium High-Arm Sewing Machine and the 



























Practica FARMER one year, $22, Th 





Money Orders can now be obtained at 
the Post Offices at reduced rates. Five 
dollars and under costs now only 5 cents. 
As these are absolutely safe, it will pay to 
get them instead of the Postal Notes which 
are payable to any one who presents them, 
and are in no way safe. 


— 





As there is Another firm in Chicago by 
the name of “ Newman & Son,” we wish our 
correspondents would write “ American Bee 
Journal” on the envelope when writing to 
this office. Several letters of ours have 
already gone to the other firm (a commission 
house), causing vexatious delay and trouble. 


-_ 


The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth a dollar. To any 
one sending us two new subscribers besides 
his own, with $3.00, for one year, we will 
present a copy of this valuable book. 





> 





Red Labels for one-pound pails of 
honey, size 3x4% inches.—We have just 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
supply them at the following prices: 100 
for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 





| for $2.00; all with name and address of 
'apiarist printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 


Sewing Machine is the latest style, all in 
provements, fullset of attachments, guarm 
teed to give satisfaction. Sent on 30 day 
| trial and if not satisfactory money retundel 
| on return of Machine to us, Purchasers pr 
| freight. 
Any person sending $1 sv 
Offer No.1 mentioning this paper vill 
receive the PracricaL FARMER for 1887 aol 
rem+ining numbers of 1886 free. 
Any rson east of the 
Offer_No. 2 Mississippi sending us 42, 
mentioning this paper, will receive i 
PRACTICAL FARMER for 1887 (remainder 
1886 free) and the Sewing Machine freight 
paid. If west of the Mississippi, $21 wil 
get the paper and machine, purchaser psy 
ing freight. 
Ba~ The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Try 
Address THE FARMER CO, Publisher, 
1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, P« 
42Est 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


ON HIVES. 

In order to keep our Hive-Factory 
running during the dull season, we 
will make a DISCOUNT of 10 PER 
CENT. on all orders for Hives,Cases, 
Frames, Shipping-Crates and Bee 
Feeders, received during November 


and December, 1886. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
' 923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL 
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L. C. ROOT 


one of the best locations for yoo tg | in 
the United States. FACTS which will be 
furnished om application will prove this 
to be a rare opportunity. 


Please investigate these advantages. 
Health demanding a change of climate is 
the reason for selling. Apply soon. 
ln ©O. MOOT, 
MOHAWE, N. Y. 


Address, 
46Alt 


ATTENTION 


Dealers and Manufacturers. 





ou with 
OMING 
SEASON at bed-rock prices. Write us. 


G. B. LEWIS & CO., 
WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
dvertisem 


and retail. See Ai ent in another column. 


A Year among the Bees, 


BEING 


37At 








Exclusive 
BY DR. C- C. MILLER. 


Price, 75 cents, by mail. This is a new work 
of about 114 pages, well-printed ana nicely bound 
incloth. Address, 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL 


Dadant’s FeundationFactory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


BEE-KEEPERS GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


13,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 


14th Thousand Just Out! 
10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 


5,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 

More than 50 and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the 8th edition. The whole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in respect to bee-keeping. It is certainly 
the fullest and most scientific work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,@1.25. Libera! 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 

A. J. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
1Aly Agricultura! College, Mich. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


Extracted Honey For Sale. 


We have a large quantity of CHOICE 
EXTRACTED HONEY for sale, in kegs 
holding from 200 Ibs. to 225 Ibs. each, which 
we will deliver on board the cars at 7 cents 
per lb. for White, and 6 cemts per Ib. for 
Amber Colored. Orders solicited. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


—s#BEAT. BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


— high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet tc 
the pound. Circular and samples free 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
le Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont, Oa, ¥. © 


[* PORTED Italian Queen in full Colony, only 
~~ ~O. N. BALDWIN, Clarksville, Mo. 
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FORTY - THREE VALUABLE BOOKS FREE! 


These books are published in pamphlet form, many of them —s illustrated. They 
n 


treat of a variety of subjects, and we think that no one can exam 


e the list without 


finding therein many that he or she would like to possess. In cloth-bound form, these 
books would cost $1.00 each. Each book is complete in itself. 


1. The Widow Bedott Papers. Thfs is the book 
over which — granimothers laughed till they cried, and 
it is just as funny to-day as it ever was. 

2. Winter Evening Recreations, « large collection 
of Acting Charades, Tab leaux, Games, Puzzies, etc., for so- 
cial gatherings, private theatricals. and evenings at home; 
illustrated. 

3. Back te the O14 Home: A Novel. By Mary 
Ceci! et author of “* Hidden Perils,” ete. 

4. Dialogues, itations and Readings, « large 
and choice collection for schoot exhibitions and public and 
private entertainments 

5. The Standard Letter Writer for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, a complete guiie to correspondence, giving plain 
directions for the composition of letters of every kind, with 
innumerable forms and examp les. 

. © Frozen Deep. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
author of *‘ The Woman in W hite,”* ete. 

7. Red Court Farm. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood, author of * Kast Lrune,”’ ete, 

. e y of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. 
“ The Lady of the Lake” is a romance in verse, and of all 
the works of Scott none is m ore beautiful than this. 
mt In Cupid® Net. A Novel. By the author of “Dora 
orne.. 


©. Amvs Barton. A Novel. Ry George Eliot, author 
of ‘‘ Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the Floss,” ete. 

ll. Lady Gwendoline’s Dream. A Novel. By the 
author of ** Dora Thorne.” etc. 

12. The Mystery of the Holly Tree. A Novel. 
By the Authar of “ Dora Thorne.” 

. The Budget of Wit, Humor and Fun, a large 
Collection of the funny etories, sketches, anecdotes, poems 
and jokes that have been written for some years; illustrated. 

HK. John Bowerbank’s Wife. A Novel. By Miss 
Mulock, author of “John Halifax, Gentleman," etc. 

15. The Gray Woman. A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskell, 
author of “‘ Mary Barten,” ete, 

16. Sixteen Complete Stories by Popular Authors, 
embracing love, humorous and detective stories, stories of 
society life, of adventure, of railway life, eto, all very in- 
teresting. 

17. Jasper Dane’s Secret. A Novel. By Miss M. E. 
Braddon, author of “ Aurora Floyd,” ete. 

18. Fancy W ork for Home Adornment, an entirely 
new work upon this subject, containing easy and practical in- 

s for making fancy baskets, wall pockets, brackets, 
needle work, embroidery, etc., etc., profusely and degantly 
Illustrated. 

». Grimms Fairy Stories for the Yo 
uuvst collection of fairy stories ever published. 
Gren will be delighted with them. 

. Man Etiquette for Ladies and Gentlemen, a 
guide to politeness and good breeding, giving the rules of 
modern etiquette for all occasions. 


e 
@ chil- 





21. Useful Knowtedge ror the Million, a handy 
book of useful information for all, upou many and varieus 
subjects ; illustrated. 

22. The Home Cook Book and Family Phyal- 
elan, containing hundreds of excellent cooking recipes 
and hints to housekeepers, also telling how to cure al! com- 
mon ailments by simple home remedies. 

23. Manners and Customs in Far Away Landa, s 
very interesting and instructive book of travels, describing 
the peculiar life, habits, manners and customs of the pcopie 


of foreign countries, illustrated. 
allads. Same size as sheet music. 


24. 6¢ Popular 
All the old and new songs. 

5. Called Back. A Novel. By Hugh Conway, au- 
thor of ‘* Dark Days,"* ete, 

2%. At the World's M . A Novel. By Florence 
Warden, author of “ The House on the Marsh,” etc. 

27. Mildred Trevanion. A Novel. By ‘The Duchess,’ 
— of* uo, Bawn,"’ ete. 

s. A Novel. By Hugh Conway, author 
of * Called Back. ete. Pee , 

29. Shadows on the Snow. A Novel. By B. L. Far- 
jeon, author of ‘‘ Bread-an d-Cheese-and-Kisses,” etc. 

30. ine. A Novel, By Mary Cecil Hay, author of 
“Brenda Yorke," ete. 

31. Gabriel’s Marriage. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
author of No Name,” ete, 

32. Reaping the Whirlwind. A Novm. By Mary 
Cecil Hay, author of ‘Old Middleton's Money,” ete. 

33. Dudley Carleen. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Bund- 
don, author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,"’ ete. 

3%. A Golden Dawn. A Novel. By the author of 
Dora Thorne,* etc, 

35. Valerie’s Fate. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, au- 
thor of “ The Wooing O't,” ete. 

36. Sister A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, author of 
“The Woman in White,” ete. 

31. Amne. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of 
“ Bast Lynne.’ 

88. The Laurel Bush. A Novel. By Miss Mulock, 
author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 

39. Robinson Crusoe, A thrilling narrative by Dan- 
fel De Foe, —s the adventures of a castaway on ap 
ay > the “~~ NE Ocean. Pp 

. Hew te Make Poultry . A practical and 
instructive series of articles by Mr. © is. Jacobs, Poultry 
ey wT, and =. - 

- Parlor Magic an emical Experimenta, a 
book which tells how to perform hundreds of amusing tricks 


in yas instructive ex ments with simple agents. 
2. ms of the P: contain ol t charming 
u 


seleetions from Tennyson, ow, tier, Byron, 
Shilley, Moore, Bryant. and others 
43. Building Plans for Low-cost 


‘ouses, & full description and Pre Ww Eight modera 
ms ¢ 
houses, ranging in price from $500 to §4500. 


We offer the above books as PREMIUMS for Club Subscriptions to the AMERICAN Bre 
JOURNAL. For Two Subscriptions, with $2.00, we will mail any 10 of the books. 


For Three Subscriptions, with 


$3.00, any 25 of the books. 
scriptions, with $4.00, the entire list, or 43 Books, will be mailed. 


And for Four Sub- 


This offer is only good for subscriptions, accompanicd by the Cash, received during 


November and December, 1886. 


We will mail any 5 of these books for 25 cents, or the whole forty-three for $1.50. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


Order by the Numbers, only. 


923 & 925 West Madison Street, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





RUPTURE 


Have you heard of the anounding reduction for DR. | 
Treatment, the only 

yt eg comfortand cure without operation | 

rance from labor! No steel or iron bands. Per- 

fect retention night and day, no chafing, suited to all 

ages. Now SIO only. Send for circular of measure- 
ments, instructions and proofs. Get cured at home and 


J. A. SHERMAN’S Famous Home 


or hin 


be happy, office 204 Broadway, New York. 


Dadant’s FoundatienFactory, wholesale 
an 


See Advertisement in another column. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ete. 


For Circulars, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
Freeman & Central Ave.. - CINCINNATI, O. 
P.8.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee- Keepers 


ae LUMPHRREYS’ 
a HOMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFIC No, 

n use 30 years. The only successful remedy for 
Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 
and Prostration, from*over-work or other causes. 
$1 per vial, or 5 yials and large vial powder, for $5. 
ewe BY avec or - ow bp oy ns rand 

45A12t 





















After Forty years’ 
experience in the 
reparation of more 
han One Hundred 
Thousand applications for patents in 
the United tes and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, ete., for the United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. Their experi- 
ence ie unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 
assed. 
. Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
| in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free ; 
Patents obtained through Munn &£Oo.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
anderstands 











This large and Eplendidly illustrated newspaper 
is published WEEKLY at $3.00 4 year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science. 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- 
lisoed in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. : 

If you have an invention to patent write to 
Mann £ Co., peblighere of Scientific American, 
361 Broadway, New York 

Handbook about patents mailed free. 
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BEES and HONEY, GLASS PAILS The NEW Heddon Hive 


on THE | FOR HONEY. 


Manhkgement of an Apiary for Pleasure We have made arrangements with the 


ue? HI ESE Pails are made 
and Profit; by 5 of the best quality of inventor by which we shall make and sell the 
clear flint glass, with a bail | Heddon Reversible Hive, both at wholesai 


THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN, Te wre, Teta! top and cover. | and retail; nailed and also in the flat. 
Editor of the American Bee Journal. i attractive appearance of 
; illustrated ~ | ~ yg “other: tyie of 
It contains 220 profusely illus se 
is “fully up with the times” in all the im- | Ta: ' ackaze, They can va ye 
——- and gine yore in ~ rapidly | HH 4) i consumers, after oe ey 
eveloping pursuit, and presents the apiar- “ if 8 , 2 
ist with everything that can aid in the ee 
successful management of the honey- Prices are as follows: 
and at the same time produce the m 
honey in its best and most attractive con- 
dition. Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. ©. 


[2A Liberal Discount to Dealers, by THOMAS G.NEWMAN & SON, 
the Dozen or Hundred. 923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
@@® The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for a year and the book, ** Bees and 
Honey,” will be sent for $1.75. 











To hold 1 pound of honey, per dozen, 
2 pounds o 


“ 
“ . 








The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 


- ——> 

The engraving gives a idea of the hive, 
The brood-chamber is in two sections; also the 
surplus arrangement, which may be interchanged 
orinverted at will. Thecover, bottom-board, and 
top and bottom of each sectional case has one-half 
of a reguiar bee-space, so that the surplus case 
with the sections, may be placed between the two 
brood-chambers,or the latter may be transposed 
or inverted—in fact, all parts of this hive are 
perfectly interchangeable. The brood-frames will 
ALL be bored for wires. 


A SAMPLE ITIVE includes the bottom-boari 
and stand ;asiatted honey-board, and cover ; two 
6-inch brood-chambers, each containing 8 frames; 
two surplus arrangements, each containing 2s one 
pound sections, one with wide frames and separs 
tors, and the other without separators. This latter 
chamber can be interchanged with the other 
stories. but cannot be reversed. It is NAILED AND 
PAINTED, and ready for immed.ate use. Price, 
$4.00, complete. 


K. J. SMITH 
F. M. TAINTOR. 


BORODINO, N., Y., Aug. 15, 1882.—All summer long 
it has been “ which and t’other” with me and the 


Honey Extractors, 


at the right time, get a 


just 


FIRST IN THE FIELD! 
THE INVERTIBLE HIVE ! 
Address, 

J. M. SHUWCH, Des Moines, lowa. 


ngham’s Conque’ 


ingham’ 
want lots of smoke 





It is absolutely essential to order one 
nailed hive as a pattern for putting those 
in the flat together correctly. 


HIVES READY TO NAIL.—In filling orders for 
these hives, in the flat, we make 6 different com- 
binations, so that our customers may make & 
selection from the sample nailed hive, without 
waiting for us to quote prices, and the different 
kinds will be known by the following numbers : 


Wo. 1 consists of the stand, bottom-boaré, 
cover, two 6-inch brood-chambers, 16 frames, and 
the slatted honey-board. Price, $1.55 each. 

No. 2 is the same as No. 1, with the addition of 
one surplus story containing 28 sections without 
separators—interchangeable, but not reversible.— 
Price, 82.00 each. 

No. 3 is the same as No. 2, with two surp!us sto 
ries as therein described. Price, 82.50 each. 


No. 4 is the sume as No. 1, with the addition of 


Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, e 


G@ My new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, and will be mailed 


ADDISON, Vt.—Have one of your smokers good 
ELM GROVE, Mass.—Have one I have used six 


-yet—used 6 years. 


= 
* 
= 
| 


seasons— good yet. 


boss—B 


Patented, 1878. 
Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping Knife. 


Hive-Lifting Device, 


INVERTIBLE FRAMES, 


Invertible Surplus Honey Cases, 


Patented May 20, 1879. 


INGHAM SMOKERS and KNIVES 
have Revolutionized the Smoker and 
Knife Trade, and have made bee-keeping a 
leasure and a success. They are the only 
asting and satisfactory Snokers and 
Knives now used by experienced bee-keepers one surplus story containing 28 sections in wide 
in Europe, Australia, Cuba, and America. frames with separators, which can be reversed, 
They are covered by patents, and while they pm ome Lee RY sepermnoas the aad 
are always the best that can be made, they ro qed esy ig yy 


* No. & is the same as No. 4, with two surplus 
are also the lowest priced. M A N U FACTO R y arrangements as therein described. Price, $3.0. 
. = No. 6 contxins all the parts as described in the 
Prices, by mail, post-paid. FOR HIVES, SECTIONS, &c. sample nailed hive. Price, ®%.75 each. 
Doctor smoker (wide shield) ..3% inch..$ Those desiring the hives without the stand, honey 
Conqueror smoker(wide shield) 3 AGO AM now prepared to supply dealers and others | board or sections, may make the following deduct 
Large smoker (wide shield)....2% “ .. Wow ae one none wen | ae aheove ee By ee 
“ ves, Sections. - oney-board, 8 cents ; an e 28 or 56 sections, 

st sont (wide shield) ... 2 rE sd Supers, 7 ye Crates, | the case may be, at % cent each, respectively. 
Little Wonder smoker x * |. of ail kinds. I make aspecialty of LANGSTROTH | ,. We Wil! also make the following deductions 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey Knife AND MODEST HIVES. Correspondence witb = ordered ali at one time: For 1) or more 


ly des ‘ ves, 5 per cent. discount ; for 25 or more hives 
inch 115 pg Som ag Geen My Sections are all made | 7 ;-> per cent.; for 50 or more, 10 per cent. 


4 ae : oA 11Atf DUNDEE, Kane ~ 25 t Madison St., CHICAGO {LL 
t D . Co., I 4 923 & 925 Wes ~ » q 


15Atf ABRONIA, MICH. E a om men ee be - THE , a 
Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale W E FAK ces TMEATINE. AMERICAN APICULTL RIM! 
M 


Entrance Feeders, Top and Bottom Feeders, 
who may apply for it 


to all 














, which is published especially in 
and retail. See Advertisement In another column DE the interests of cheat She ae ILL be sent one year and a copy of 
ns Weak, Neryous énd De~ the 3rd Edition of the Bee-Keeper 


. hilitated. you have been | py <0 The book 
d bumbu and y-Book, on receipt of $1.50. ae t 
Vandervort Comb Fda. Mills, pain this FREE BOOK. contains 300 pages and 100 fine illustrations. 
Send for Samples & Reduced Price-List. | Replete with information of value 


to young and old men. HENRY ALLEY, , 
Atf J.VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. THE MARSTON °9. 19 Park Place, New York. 41Atf WENHAY, MASS. 














